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ABSTRACT 

Three training programs in the Pittsburgh-based 
project to design new approaches to training educational R 6 D 
personnel focus on the development and conduct of local change 
programs. Each of the training programs includes work within the 
training contexts of course work, laboratory exercises or projects. 
Internship experiences, and individualized training program guidance. 
The content of the three programs is consistent with the theoretical 
and methodological bases for designing local educational change 
programs as described by Simonds and St, Lawrence (1972), The 
developed units reflect a heavy reliance on readings and 
lecture/discussion sessions. Individualization and relevance have 
been attained through the use of individual conferences, job- related 
projects, and practicum experiences. The weaknesses of long term 
university-based programs have been partially overcome by making 
students productive before they finish their formal instructional 
program and by recruiting students with some professional experience 
in education. The employers who were financially supporting the 
participants in the short term programs were assured of an immediate 
payoff if they allowed their «employee-tralnees*< to implement their 
program- developed proposals on the job. Related documents are EA 004 
408-410. (Author) 
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THE DESIGN OF PROGRAMS TO TRAIN PERSONNEI. TO 
DEVELOP AND CONDUCT PROGRAMS OF LOCAL CHANGE 

Robert F, Nicely, Jr.* 

Learning Research and Development Center 
University of Pittsburgh 

The Pittsburgh-based program to design new approaches to training 
personnel in the development, diffusion and utilization of instructional 
innovations focused on the development and conduct of local change programs 
and on curriculum development. The choice of local change programs as an 
emphasis was made for several reasons. The pay-off of the processes of 
instructional innovation is found in changes in the instruction provided 
students. Local change programs provide the route for bringing innovations 
into the schools. Local change Involves decisions about the goals to be 
reached and how instructional components are involved in reaching them. 

Local change programs involve changing curricula and instructional procedures, 
initiating new teacher training, and applying competencies in evaluation and 
management. 

Simonds (1970) has analyzed university-based and employer/agency-based 
training programs, He finds that university-based programs typically have 
the followr.ng characteristics: (1) the training is generally extensive and 

long-term, requiring two or more, years for completion; (2) usually all of 
the Individual’s formal professional training is restricted to this pre- 
service education; (3) the emphasis is placed on providing a full conceptual 
foundation for the discipline; (4) the training Is expensive for both the 
individual and the institution; (5) the trainee’s productivity in his field 

*MaJor contributors are J. Todd $lmonds> John L. Morgan, sad Ole^ Heathers# 
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J.S delayed due to the length of the program; and (6) the ludividval’s prior 
academic experience need not be related to the profession. The employer/ 
agency-based training prograi'is typically have these characteristics: (1) 

the training is intensive and short-term, ranging from one week to a few 
months; (2) training is introduced at critical points in the individual’s 
career; (3) the emphasis is placed on providing the skills required for a 
particular job; (4) the trainee is paid for his time in the training program, 
and the employer is repaid by the increased productivity of the individual; 

(5) the initial training period is designed to get the trainee producing 
as fast as possible, and subsequent training is offered to an individual 
after he has demonstrated high productivity; and (6) the individual's prior 
academic experience is expected to be related to the employer s work. 

'.’.’he Pittsburgh-based training programs incorporate many of the strong 
characteristics of both types of programs and modify some of the weaker 
characteristics. Each of the three training programs (Short-Term Program to 
Train Designers of Local Change Programs, Short-Term Program to Train 
Personnel from Community Organizations to Design and Conduct Local Change 
Programs, and Long-Term Program to Train Personnel to Design and Conduct 
Local Change Programs) includes work in four types of training contexts. 

These are course work, laboratory exercises or projects, internship experi- 
ences, and individualized training program guidance. Generally, course work 
and labs precede, and provide a foundation for, internship experiences. The 
curriculum for each of the local change programs is divided Into three 
categories: the context of educational change, the goals of educational change, 
and the procedures (task flow) for designing a program of change. (Simonds 
and St. Lawrence, 1972.) 
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Short-"TerTn Program to Train Designers of Local Change Programs 

'JThe participants chosen for the program held jobs that required phem 
to work directly or indirectly with pchool dietrictp in the deai|^n and 
conduct of local change programs. (For a complete account of recruitment 
and aelection procedures for all programs, aee Fountain, 1972.) The 
sponsoring agencies continued to pay the salarlee of the participants and 
the project gave them a stipend to cover travel and living expensee during 
the training period. 

The program was scheduled in three segments of three, two ari one weeks 
with the participants spending five six^hour days on site each week. This 
provided sufficient time to cover the material judged necessary, and miniraieed 
the interruptions in their jobs. Further, and perhaps most important, it 
allowed the participants to apply new knowledge and skills lo their work 
during the interims. These on-the-job experiences created a demand for 
later training activities. 

Table I indicates the nature and extent of coverage provided in each 
of the curricular areas. Competency (knowledge and/or skills) in each of 
these areas is vital to the designer of change in schools. The program, 
therefore, isolated the inter-relation of these areas as a critical factor 
in the ultimate validity of a change design: decisions regarding procedure, 

for exampi'® must take account of variables related to the goals and the 
broader context of the change. To bring this interplay into perspective, 
and to avoid depicting it as an overwhelmingly complex aspect of change 
design, the program was structured to move from a consideration of the 
different areas in isolation to a set of activities in which variables 
from two or three areas operated simultaneously. This is reflected in 
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the extent to which the later units are listed in more than one area. 
Paralleling this movement is a progression in the substance of the units 
from abstract or general information to activities directly related to 
actual change programs. 

During the first (three-week) phase, the material was presented in 
structured units with pre-determined objectives, instructional materials 
and exercises for the demonstration of competence. Core materials in 
each area of instruction were presented. In the last days of this session, 
each participant developed a proposal for an individual project which he 
was tc initiate during the eight-week interim. Through these projects the 
participants could test the validity of the theoretical material presented 
and identify additional training needs. 

During the second phase, weeks 4 and 5, there was a major shift in 
emphasis. The staff imposed less structure, with the participants taking 
a correspondingly greater responsibility. The training focused on building 
extensive guidelines for applying the Phase One skills and knowledge. This 
was accomplished in four ways. First, each participant was a member of a 
task force consisting of three to five participants and an instructor; 
each task force generated a work flow specifying the purposes and procedures 
specific to the design of change for one major type of change* To do this, 
the task forces incorporated ideas drawn from the experience of each member 
and from the following knowledge and skill areas: 

1. Analysis of actual change programs, with the emphasis 
on strategy variables with which the Local Change 
Specialist must contend. 

2. Presentation of working procedures by Local Change 
experts with varying roles and positions* 

o 
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3, specific skill units on evaluation, planning and leadership, 

At the outset of these two weeks, the participants worked with the staff to 
identify the kinds of information they needed, within the limits described 
above, and to plan the instructional events to provide that information. 

All instruction was channeled into the task forces. When each task force 
completed its work, the members designed a unit to present their findings 
to the rest of the training group. 

The structure and content of the final week was determined jointly by 
the staff and participants. The following four activities were selected 
and conducted; 

1. The completion and summary presentations of the task forces. 

2. Communication exercises to shape the critical Local Change 
Specialist interpersonal skills, especially flexibility 
within a group and the ability to assume leadership. 

3. Instruction in approaches to improving school/community 
relations. 

4. Instruction in approaches to improving interpersonal/ 
intergroup relations within a school. 

Instruction was organized through the. unit structure. Each day was 
divided into four 90-minute blocks, with units ringing in length from one to 
four blocks. Each unit used one or more of the following seven basic instruc- 
tional techniques (figures in parentheses indicate number of times method 



was used.) 

1. Lccture/discussion: oral presentation of staff-developed 

information, with questioning and discussion by students. (16) 

2. Seminar; topical guided group discussion centering on 
specified questions, drawing on prescribed readings and/or 
professional experience of students. (6) 

3. Syllabus readings; journal articles and research reports 
to provide information required to meet objectives, (13) 



4. Simulation exercises s problem simulations for the develop- 
ment and practice of terminal skills. (13) 

5. Individual projects: a piece of work from the student's 

job, to which he applies his acquired skills and knowledge 
under the guidance of the instructional staff. (5 training 
days) 

6. Task forces: groups of students responsible for research 

and instruction on some aspect of local change design. 

(5 training days) 

7. Visiting lecturers; expert in local change providing 
information that cannot be transmitted efficiently through 
one of the other techniques. (7) 

Sequential progress through the program was not individualized; all 
students worked in the same units at the same time. There were no unit-by- 
unit pre-tests or placement tests. However, there was some flexibility in 
format. Students could choose to exempt the practice exercises developed 
for the unit and instead demonstrate mastery of the unit objectives within 
their individual projects. In some cases, students chose to exempt a unit 
as designed and worked in a tutorial with an instructor to meet the unit 
objectives. This decision was generally made because the student felt 
uncomfortable with the instructional technqiue used in that unit. 

Responsibility for the presentation of the units was divided equally 
among the staff. For each unit, one staff member held primary responsibility 
for maintaining the activity flow and for assessing the students' competence. 
Mastery of the objectives during the program was determined jointly by 



student self-assessment and Instructor evaluation of the exercises or project 



work. Final mastery was measured through a post-test. 



Bh 0 r t-Term Program to Train Personnel from Community Organizations t_o 
Design and Con^tuG^^ Local Change Programs 

The participants chosen for this program held jobs in community action 

agencies. Their jobs g we them the opportunity (1) to work directly or 
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indireoay with school districts In the Initiation of local educational 
change programs or. (1 to Interface school and community by Initiating and 
conducting education-related programaln both traditional and innovative 
formats outside the existing educational Institutions. The sponsoring 
agencies continued to pay the salaries of the participants and the project 
gave them a stipend to cover expenses incurred during the training period. 

In an attempt to meet the participant's needs, the program content 
was partly based on Information gathered prior to the training. This Infoi. 
•nation Included (1) job and task formation about the participants' community 
agency positions, (2) their ed..cational histories and current educational 
status. (3) their work histories and competencies involved in jobs held, 
w their knowledge of school systems, school/community relations, and 
(5) their current experiences in working with community groups re school 



programs. 

The program was scheduled in three phases of three, two. and one weeks 
with the participants spending five six-hour days on site each week, 
training phases were separated by two one-month intervals. The Intervals 
minimized interruptions in the participants' jobs, allowed the participants 
to apply new skills to their work during interims, and allowed the program 
ataff to take participants' input into consideration in designing or revising 

instructional units for the next phases. 

The units presented during the first (three-week) phase were designed 

to help the participants develop competence in n) analyzing and describing 

the organization of an educational system in a specific selected community. 

(2) comprehending educational terminology, and (3) developing and applying 

i„terper. 0 .,al skills. The second (two-week) phase was designed to help 
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participants develop competence in (1) comprehending the procedures (task 
flow) for designing a program of local change, (2) developing and applying 
needs analysis skills, and (3) identifying resources for solving educational 
problems. After the participants identified systems which they perceived 
as needing change, they were given a model for the design, implementation 
and evaluation of change programs. They then applied skills from their 
first three weeks of training as they began to design change program. They 
analyzed the system's organization, function and' language, performed 
constraint/support analysis of the system, and demonstrated interpersonal 
skills needed to initiate change. With the new skills acquired in the 
second segment of training, the participants began to design job-related 
change programs. In the final (one-week) phase, participants applied their 
gained skills and knowledge by designing a change program that would be 
implemented and evaluated by them with instructional staff assistance. 

Table II indicates the nature and extent of coverage provided in the train- 
ing program. 

Instruction was organized through the unit structure. Each day was 
divided into four 90-mlnute blocks, with units ranging in length from one 
to four blocks. Each unit used one or more of the following seven basic 
instructional techniques (figures in parentheses indicate number of times 
method was used). 



1. 


Readings (30) 


1 


2. 


Lecture/discussion with 


staff (32) 


3. 


Visiting lecturers (6) 




4. 


Worksheets or checklists 


(42) 


5. 


School visitation (1) 
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(41) Groiop Process and Role-Playing 
(43) Stxat^ies for Change 
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Film or videotape (3) 

7. Individual conferences (14) 

Sequential progress through the program was not individualized; all 
students worked in the same units at the same time. There were no unit-by- 
unit pre-tests or placement tests. However, there was some flexibility in 
format. Students could choose to exempt the practice exercises developed 
for the unit and instead demonstrate mastery of the unit objectives within 
their individual projects. In some cases, students chose to exempt a unit 
as designed and worked in a tutorial with an instructor to meet the unit 
objectives. This decision was generally made because the student felt 
uncomfortable with the instructional technqiue used in that unit. 

Responsibility for the presentation of the units was divided equally 
among the staff. For each unit, one staff member held primary responsibility 
for maintaining the activity flow and for assessing the student’s competence. 
Mastery of the objectives during the program was determined jointly by student 
self-assessment and instructor evaluation of the exercises or project work. 

Long-Term Program to Train Fersonnei to Design and Conduct Local 
Change Programs 

This doctoral program in the design end conduct of local change programs 
provides systematic training for persons who will hold key positions of 
leadership in the design and conduct of innovative programs in schools. 

Many such positions are in school systems where providing leadership for 
change is a responsibility of staff members holding jobs as assistant super-* 
intendent in charge of instruction, curriculum coordinator, building principal 
or assistant principal, or director of an innovative project. Leadership in 
local innovative programs also is a function of specialists in state education 
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education departments, educational R&D agencies, private educational consult- 
ing firms, and community action organisations, 

This training program is designed to prepare the student with profes- 
sional bases ^ for taking leadership in any sort of innovative program a school 
system or school undertakes whether in curriculum, organisation for Instruc- 
tion, staff training, school-community relations, etc. Special emphases in 
the training offered relate to meeting the learning needs of members of 
minority groups. Emphasis is placed also on training to foster changes that 
employ instructional approaches and media that increase the individualization 
of instruction. Heathers (1972) and Simonds and St. Lawrence (1972) provide 
theoretical and methodological bases for the design of the program. 

The program involves three years of work leading to the doctorate. The 
work of the first year lays a foundation through a sequence of units that 
are studied through reading, classroom discussions, simulation exercises, 
and practicums in schools. During the first year, students divide their time 
and credits about equally between required or elective university courses 
and the units developed especially for the training program. The second year 
Involves a full-time Internship working on innovative programs in an educa- 
tional R&D agency or a school system. The third year combines further intern- 
ship experiences with the conduct of a major project in Instructional change 
that satisfies the requirements of a doctoral dissertation. Regular seminars 
and individual conferencee with project staff members will be conducted 
during the latter years oi the program. Some students who enrolled in Program 
4 with appropriate prior loursework and experldtice in schools will be able 
to satisfy requirements for the doctorate in two years by eliminating the 
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"second year" o| the program. For credit and degree-granting purposes > the 
program Is conducted within the Department of Curriculum and Supervision of 
the School of Education at the University of Pittsburgh. 

The work of the first year, terminating in August 1972, is organized in 
terms of instructional units. Each unit is presented to the student in a 
form that places emphasis cn student self-direction. Each unit also is being 
built to provide for an individualized approach to instruction. Figure I 
illustrates the scope and sequence of topics extending over the three terms 
in the 1971-72 academic year. 

The students were introduced to the program by first analyzing the role 
of local change specialist and the process of change in schools as seen 
through case studies.. A basis for analysis of the school system and its 
community context was then provided, and the students were familiarized with 
the principal themes in current educational reform and innovation. This 
work was covered through written units and in training seminars which met 
twice a week. Complementing the special training experiences, each student 
took about six units of university coursework outside the program. During 
the Winter and Spring Trimesters the students are spending half of their 
time engaged in practicums in school settings and the other half of their 
time in classes and seminars. 

The practicums build on the knowledge base provided in the Fall Trimester 
and provide actual practical field experience in innovative programs in schools. 
The practicums are being conducted under the auspices of Project TREND, a 
federally-funded project In the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

Each student selects an innovative program and an adopting school| the 
programs selected are Primary Education Project (PEP), PLAN, Free Learning 
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FIGURE 1 



PROGRAM 4, DESIGN OF LOCAL CHANGE PROGRAMS; LONG TERM 
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Environment (FREtE), and READ (using Sullivan reading materials.) The 
student's first task is to prepare a detailed outline of the features of the 
program as designed by its originators. Next, he establishes a working rela- 
tionship with program leaders in the school selected and obtains detailed 
information on the design of the school's innovative program and their plans 
for implementing it. The heart of the practlcum is systematic observation 
of instruction in the new program in selected classrooms and interviews with 
staff members on the actual processes of implementation. At the end of their 
practicums, the students will write individual reports, then prepare a group 
report comparing the programs studied and the processes of implementing 
them in the several schools. 

The formal training units of the Winter Trimester relate to the needs 
of the practicum: strategies for role negotiation in schools, analysis of 

innovative program design, observation techniques, assessing outcomes of 
innovative programs, and diffusion of educational innovations. The Spring 
Trimester will cover needs analysis, support/constraint analysis, design of 
change programs, curriculum development background, research design, project 
management, and report writing. Training sessions are conducted through 
both group seminars and one-to-one meetings of individual students with pro- 
gram staff. The student's university course load remains approximately the 

same as the first trimester. 

The design of the program has been modified In some respects over the 
course of the year along lines suggested by the students in counselling 
discussions and, more formally, through a collactlve memorandum of suggestions 





submitted by the students at the end of the Fall trimester, Changes which 
have been adopted includes 

1. Time spent in whole group seminars has been reduced and individual 
counselling of students with staff has been increased, 

2. City rather than suburban schools were chosen for the practicum 
settings, resulting in more realistic school situations. 

3. Provisions for pre- and post-testing with each unit have been 
modified; some units have both pre- and post-tests and there is a 
summary post-test at the end of each trimester. However, in cases 
where the unit material is likely to be unfamiliar there is no pre- 
test, and post-testing is often through individual checking out 

with staff or through student demonstration of the skill in practicum 
activities or written reports. 

4. The choice of university courses outside the seminar by the student 
may include education-related courses in other fields, usually 
dependent on whether the student's academic background already 
includes a master's degree in education. 

With each unit, instruction involves individual or sub-group study of 
unit materials, classroom discussion, and individual conferences with Project 
staff members, Generally, two half-day class sessions were held each week 
in the Fall term and one in the Winter term. Each student has an hour-long 
individual conference with a Project staff member to assess progress, to 
receive needed tutoring, and to plan individual training activities. 

Table III lists the units that were taught during the Fall term and 
the methods of instruction that were used for each unit. In the Winter 
Trimester the emphasis changes from a reading/semlnar discussion format 
to less frequent group meetings, regularly scheduled one-to-one sessions 
between students and staff, and extensive time spent In the practicum setting. 



METHODS OF INSTRUCTION — FALL TRIMESTER UNITS 
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Sequential progress through the program has not been individualized; 
all students work in the same units at the same time. For each unit one 
staff member holds primary responsibility for maintaining the activity flow 
and for assessing the student’s competence. Then, individual conferences are 
held between students and staff members to help meet individual needs related 
to the unit. Mastery of unit objectives is determined jointly by student 
self "assessment and instructor evaluation. Final mastery is measured by a 
post-test at the end of a term. 

Summary 

The content of the three programs to train local change specialists is 
consistent with the theoretical and methodological bases for designing local 
educational change programs as described by Simonds and St. Lawrence (1972). 

The developed units reflect a heavy reliance on readings and lecture/discussion 
sessions. Individualization and relevance have been attained through the use 
of individual conferences, job-r elated projects, and practicum experiences. 

The weaknesses of long-term university-based programs (Simonds, 1970) have 
been partially overcome by making students productive before they finish 
their formal instructional program and by recruiting students with some pro- 
fessional experience in education. The employers who were financially support- 
ing the participants in the short-term programs were assured of an immediate 
pay-off if they allowed their ’'employee-trainees” to Implement their program- 
developed proposals on the job. 
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